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once visited a neighbour and settled a bargain with him
for an exchange of land, became, on his return home,
uneasy in his mind lest he had made too good a bargain,
and so the next morning put his horse to his wagon and
started out to return and add to his offer. Half-way,
however, to his neighbour's, he met on the road that
neighbour himself, who beset by similar misgivings, was
coming to increase the extent of land he had offered-
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Such are the family traditions, but James and Ann
Whitall and their house and farm appear for a moment in
a more definite light during the Revolutionary War, under
circumstances which demand a word of explanation.
Philadelphia was in 1777 the seat of the new-formed
revolutionary government; and in defence of their
capital from the British, the Americans constructed a
series of forts opposite and below Philadelphia on the
banks of the Delaware, to keep off the British fleet, since
without the fleet and its supplies the British forces, even
should they capture Philadelphia, would not be able to
remain in possession of that city. One of these forts,
Fort Mercer, it was afterwards called, was placed on the
farm at Red Bank, only a few hundred yards from the
Whitalls' house. When in 1777 the British, under Sir
William Howe, began to threaten Philadelphia, this fort
was strengthened, and a French engineer, Maudit du
Plessis, had charge of the work. The Whitalls, whose
Quaker principles he could hardly be expected to under-
stand, were regarded by him as sympathisers with the
British, so he destroyed their barn and cut down their
fruit-trees. When Sir William Howe, after defeating the
American troops at the battle of Brandywine, marched
into Philadelphia, he made determined efforts to capture
the river-forts, in order that he might join forces with
the fleet which, under the command of his brother, Lord
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